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s.ster Churches with whom we cordially agree 
on the fundamental doctrines of salvation, 
but we heartily maintain the precept attributed 
to Augustine, ‘‘ In essentials, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity.” 

The Friends rose to be a people of God in 
the seventeenth century, and stood forward, 
amid much persecution, as a body of religious 
REFORMERS. 

Freed from many of the bonds that had 
long crippled the Christian Church, they en- 
deavored to bring their whole liveS under the 
control of the Spirit of Christ. 

They stood conspicuously forward im practi- 
cally acknowledging the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Head over His Church, and in His Spirit gov- 
erning, guiding and teaching each ons of His 
believing children, and leading them into 
holiness. 

On these points, as on all others, they desire 
to take their stand on the plain teaching of 
Holy Scripture; not by picking out one text 
and leaving twenty others in the background, 
but, believing that the Scriptures are ‘inspired 
of God, they appeal to the written word as of 
binding authority on all. 

In our own day, the Christian Churches are 
coraing back to their anciént liberties and 
privileges. We do well, therefore, to remem- 
ber the position ‘the early Christian Church 
took on the rights of public worship. (1 Cor. 
xiv. 26, 29-33.) ‘* When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, hath a 
revelation, hath a tongue, hath an interpreta- 
tion. Let all things be done unto edifying. . . 
And let the prophets speak by two or three, 
and let the others discern. But if a revelation 
be made to another sitting by, let the first keep 
silence. For ye a// can prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comforted. 
And the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets. For God is not a God of con- 
fusion, but of peace, as in all the churches of 
the saitits.’” Here is the Gospel liberty. But 
the Church requires government as well as 
liberty ; therefore, the Friends not only recog- 
nize and acknowledge their ministers, but 
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men’s hearts, saying, ‘‘ Ye must be bom 
again.” 


appointments are made for the oversight of 
the ministry, that all may be subject to one 
another in love. Their ministers often work 
with their own hands, or are engaged in busi- 
ness, for their own support; but there is also 
provision in the society for those who are 
called to devote their whole time to the work, 
to receive necessary support from the Church ; 
and when ministers travel their expenses are 
paid. It was never intended that a university 
education should be an essential qualification 
for the Christian ministry. The working man, 
with the love of God in his heart, be he a 
fisherman or a carpenter, is to have liberty to 
speak under the constraining love of Christ ; 
yet, whether in prayer, or in singing, or in 
preaching, ‘‘ with the Spirit and with the un- 
derstanding also.” (1 Cor. xiv. £5.) 

We need to listen to.God as well as speak 
to God, and it is, therefore, appropriate to 
have times of silence as well as times to speak. 
God can speak to us just as certainly as we can 
speak to Him, and the right attitude for every 
one of us is expressed in the words of David 
(Psalm Ixxxv. 8), ‘‘I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak, for He will speak peace unto 
His people and to His saints.’’ It was not in 
the wind, not in the earthquake, not in the 
fire, that Elijah recognized the Lord, but in 
the STILL SMALL VOICE, and he wrapped his 
face in his mantle when he heard it. (1 Kings 
xix. 12.) Thus the whispering voice of the 
Lord’s Spirit is often heard by the restful soul, 
and the moments’of silent prayer and com- 
munion, and of silent waiting, are often as 
profitable as many words. As to women ex- 
ercising the gifts of the Spirit, we have not 
only the practice of the early Christian Church 
mentioned several times in Paul’s Epistles and 
in the Acts of the Apostles, where we find the 
mention of women who did prophesy (Acts 
xxi. 9), and instructions given how they were 
to be dressed modestly when prophesying 
(1 Cor. xi. 5), but we have the express word 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost, in his 
quotation from Joel (Acts ii. 17, 18), ‘* And 
it shall be in the last days, saith God, I will 
pour forth of My Spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and YOUR DAUGHTERS SHALL PRO- 
PHESY, and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams; yea, 
and on My servants and My HANDMAIDENS in 
those days will I pour forth of My Spirit, and 
THEY SHALL PROPHESY.’’ Therefore, when 
God calls men or women, who shall forbid 
them ? , 

With regard to ordinances, to most students 
of Holy Scripture it is plain that the teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was strongly ANTI 


RITUALISTIC. All days to Him were holy, ali] iniquity.”” This is brought out clearly by the 


disciples were priests unto God. 


He did not come to establish one form in| pares the outward washing with the spirit 
the place of another, but He came to reform! cleansing: ‘* Which also, after a true likenes 


bond written in ordinances that was againg 
us, which was contrary to us, and He hath 
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Paul says that Christ has ‘‘ blotted out the 
























taken it out of the way, nailing it to the cro,” imal b 
(Col. ii. 14.) is epi 
And this Paul says, not merely of some jm Cor 


Jewish ordinance, but of ordinances in general, 
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for he goes on to say, ‘‘ If ye died with Chrig Mimet an 
from the rudiments of the world, why, as mee ™ 
though living in the world, do ye subject your. fie? ! 
selves to ordinances?” (Col. ii. 20) He is Mmmpospel 
not writing here to Jews or Jewish Christians fam Man 
only, but to Colossians and to converts from fm 00 
heathenism, for he knew something of the MY ! 
terrible danger that would come upon the jmpiou 
Church in the latter days through the over. amy @ 
spreading of ritualism. (2 Tim. iii. 5.) s, 
Again, in writing to the Ephesians (Eph. ii, a ' 
14, 15), Paul says: ‘‘He is our peace, who mms 
hath made both one and brake down the ipl, 
middle wall of partition, HAVING ABOLISHED MaRS! 
in His flesh the enmity, even the law of com- (mp 5 
mandments contained in ORDINANCES.” Inf b 
writing to the Galatians (iv. 9), Paul pleads ae 
for the same truth: ‘* But now that ‘ye have Mmm 
come to know God, HOW TURN YE BACK AGAIN fe ¢ 
to the weak and beggarly rudiments (elements) ii¥er 
whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over iy" 
again?’’ ‘*With freedom did Christ set uw jg 
free; stand fast, therefore, and be not en jmtte 
tangled again ina yoke of bandage.”’ (Gal.v.1.) JiR 
Undoubtedly, Baptism by immersion was e 
common among the early Christians. As for é 
infant baptism, few persons profess to find . 
any direct command for it in Scripture, i 
though the children are gladly welcomed into C 
the bosom of the Church. Christ was baptized 9 
of John in Jordan, and there are many il L 


stances of converts being baptized on their 
conversion, although we are distinctly told 
that ‘* Christ Himself did not baptize, bit 
His disciples.” (John iv. 2.) The baptism 
of the Spirit is the distinguishing mark of the 
Christian, whereas baptism with water, it 
evident, was of the distinguishing mark of 
the Christian, for it was the practice among the 
Jews and others defore Christ came. That 
there is no soul-saving virtue in water-baptsm 
is plain from a multitude of Scriptures, but 
we may just take one asan instance. Wer 

in Acts viii. 13, that after Philip had preached 
in Samaria, Simon was baptized with water, 
and we find Peter saying to him, after lis 
water baptism, (v. 21) ‘**Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart Is not 
right before God for I see (v. 23) that a 
art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond 0 




















Apostle Peter in : Peter iii. 21, where he com 
















ith now save you, even baptism, NoT the 
wtting away of the filth of the flesh, nut the 
errogation of a good conscience toward 
od, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”’ 
bul brings out his view of water baptism in 
sepistle to the Corinthians, where he says 
1Cor.i. 14): ‘*I1 THANK Gop THaT I BaP- 
ED NONE OF YOU, save Crispus and Gaius, 
stany man should say that ye were baptized 
yomy name.”” (1 Cor. i. 17) ‘ For Curist 
NT ME NOT TO BAPTIZE, but to preach the 



















He is bospel..”” , 
ristians a Many have questioned, what would a band 
ts from Ma converts think on some of these subjects if 





zy had nothing but their Bible to study, 
ihout being influenced by the opinion of 




































































































































































1e over: MEY Missionary ? Some few years ago, Edwin 
) is, of Ballary, was travelling in South 
Eph. ii, (age when he came, for the first time, to the 
ce, who Mapuge of Bookapatnam, where, to his astonish- 
wn the Meat, he found a number of Christian con- | 
oLisep e's Who were holding meetings for prayer 
of com: (aged Scripture study, although no missionary 
s.” In fei been there before. A young man, of the 
| pleads mene of Seeta Ram, had purchased a Bible 
ye have Meneighboring fair, read it dilligently him 
*K AGAIN ME! tO his own conversion, and had then 
lements) thered his relatives and friends to hear it. 
aze over Mmvin Lewis visited them several times on his 
st set us Meemeys, and at Jast asked one of their elders, 
not en-(™ette name of Mullapah, whether they would 
val.v.1.) fe aptized. ‘* What do we want to be bap- 
sion was Mt or?” he enquired. ‘* We have Christ. 

As for lat does the Bible say about water-baptism ? 

to find Ma md a good deal about it*in the history of 
Scripture, Jax the Baptist, but’ what is John’s answer 
med into Me" he is questioned?” The native convert 
‘baptized Ile" referred the missionary to Matthew iii. 
many it- fae “I indeed baptize you with water unto 
on their Meance; BuT He that cometh after me is 
tly told fitier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
ptize, bit var; He shall baptize you with the Holy 
. baptism and with fire.’’ ‘Seeing, then, that 
rk of the ae ve Christ’s baptism with the Holy Ghost, 
ater, it is should we go back to the baptism with 
» mark of id Edwin Lewis was a wise man, and 
rmong the uded not to press the matter further ; and 
ne. That for years that congregation has formed 
-r-baptism eer eution of the London Missionary 
tures, but i"): 

We read newly-converted man, who applied for 
| preached ership among the Friends, was asked, 
‘th water, Mme You ever been baptized ?’’ and he an- 
after lis ted, “Oh, yes, very often, almost every 
st neither | Come to the meeting ;"’ and it is this 
eart is not pism with the Holy Spirit that the Friends 
that thou f° “Or as the privilege of every Christian, 
1e bond of Pas the distinguishing baptism of the Chris- 
ly by the i dispensation. 
re he cour (To be concluded.) 

.e spiritual ii aghatee 
e likeness, ME **Y are never alone that are accompanied 





Doble thoughts, —P. Sydney. 
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REVIEW. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

All well-wishers to the cause of temperance 
and humanity will regret to hear of the decease 
of Samuel Bowly, which took place at Gloucester 
after a few hours’ illness at the beginning of 
this week. He had only the day before 
reached his eighty-second birthday, and re- 
ceived the congratulations of his friends. Half 
a century ago he was laboring to secure the 
freedom of the slaves in British colonies, and, 
when this was accomplished, he did not rest 
on his oars, but devoted his energies to the 
support of the new (and then unpopular) 
crusade against intemperance. He possessed 
in a rare degree the combination of frank and 
dignified presence with a quiet courtesy and 
an uprightness of character which conciliated 
men of all shades of opinion. He belonged 
(according to the testimony of a daily paper) 
to that old Quaker School which was always 
foremost in philanthropy, and never shrank 
from doing its duty in the field of politics. 

How important it is that the Christian 
churches should bz on the watch to know what 
is their duty in relation to public affairs ! 
Whilst careful not to exceed the right measure, 
nor to let their action assume a party-character, 
may they not be found shrinking from the 
faithful service of the great Head of the 
Church. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that C. H. Spurgeon conducted the 
service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle recent- 
ly, although so feeble (after his illness) that 
walking, and even standing, was a painful 
effort to him. He made a touching reference 
to the melancholy events then going forward 
in the Soudan, and prayed earnestly that the 
blood now being shed there might not be laid 
to our charge. ‘* We know not what to think 
of it (he went on:) Oh, that Thou wouldst 
deliver this people from being plunged into 
one war or another. Oh, that Thou wouldst 
stop the talk of those people in this land who 
never cease clamoring for war ;' make not this 
land the common butcher of the earth.’”” One 
man’s duty may not be another man’s. Each 
is responsible to the Lord for the manner in 
which his influence, and all his talents, are 
employed. May this thought be more con- 
tinually with us. : 


o 


Don’t ‘Don’t’? Too Mucu.—Life for 
some people is one perpetual ‘‘don’t.’’ Our 
sympathies were recently enlisted for Freddie, 
a little fellow of five, who had been kept with- 
in doors during a long storm. His mother, a 
gentle woman, sat quietly sewing, as she chat- 
ted with a friend. ‘* Don’t do that, Freddie,”’ 
she said, as the child’s whip-handle beat a 
light tattoo on the carpet. A block castle 
‘*Don’t make a 
The boy turned to the win- 


rose—and fell with a crash. 
noise, Freddie.”’ 
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dow, the restless fingers making vague pictures 
on the damp pane. ‘‘ Don’t mark the window, 
Freddie,”’ interposed his mother ; and ‘‘ Don’t 
go into the hall,’’ she added, as he opened the 
door to escape. The ‘‘ Don’ts”’ continued at 
brief intervals. At length the small one, seat- 
ing himself with appathetically resigned air, re- 
mained perfectly still for about a minute. 
Then with a long drawn sigh, he asked, 
‘* Mamma, is there anything I can do?” — 
Vermont Baptist. 


ome 


THE VALUE OF A TRACT. 


You may say that tracts are not worth much, 
they are cheap enough; but I saw one the 
other day—only a single leaflet, torn, dirty, and 
worn with age—looked only like a bit of waste 
paper ; but it is a great treasure. It has been 
stored in an old pocket book for many years ; 
and now it is a widow’s treasure. It was the 
means of her husband’s conversion, and as she 
looks on it she remembers how she has heard 
him tell of his doubts and anxieties. He was 
convinced of sin but could not find peace. 
He read many books, was a man of unusual 
intelligence and ability, had the blessing of 
Christian parents and the society of many 
Christian ministers, but with it all he was un- 
converted. He did not see the simple way to 
accept Christ as his Saviour till one day he 
carelessly sat down on an old bench in the 
back kitchen and picked up a little tract to 
read ; a simple thing it seemed for a mind like 
his ; but it took hold of him. He read on till 
he came to the lines, 


“ Just as 1 am—without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—and waiting not, 
To rid my soul of one dark blot; 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 


REVIEW. 
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God often uses the apparently little ang 
weak things of this world to effect his purpose, 
and when blessed by Him, the grain of my. 
tard seed grows and becomes a great tree. 

The writer of that little tract never knew 
what a blessing it proved to be. The perm 
who gave it probably never knew. Ve 
likely they have both now passed away from 
works to rewards: but the work remains, an 
the influences still spread. 

Who can tell the value of a Tract ?—0p 
phans’ Printing Press, Leominister. 


- 
From the Humane Educator, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


‘*¢ The Lowells are descended from Pere; 
Lowell, of Bristol, England, who settled j 
Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1639. The famil 
has been distinguished in every generatio 
Francis Cabot Lowell, for whom the city 

| Lowell was named was among the first to pef 
ceive that the wealth of New England wast 
come from manufactures. His son, John Lo 
ell, Jr., who died at the age of thirty-seven 
left a bequest of $250.000 to establish the Lo 
ell Institute in Boston. The father of the po 
was Dr. Charles Lowell, an eminent clergymat 
His grandfather, John Lowell, was an eminel 
judge and the author of the section in the } 
of Rights by which slavery was abolished 
Massachusetts.”"—/. 7. Underwood in Ha 
| per’s Magazine. 

James Russell Lowell, the youngest of fi 
children, was born in Cambridge, Mass., F 
ruary 22d, 1819. Except his visits abroad, 
has lived in the old house in which he 
born. The house is of wood, three stories 
height, and was built just before the breaki 
out of the Revolutionary War, by Peter Oliv 
Oliver was a Tory, and left the countrys 
after hostilities began. The house was 00 
pied for a time by Elbridge Gerry, an eming 


O Lamb of God, I come.” 
| 


“«I see it all,’ he exclaimed. He accepted | districting the political term ‘‘Gerryranderim 
Christ as his Saviour, came just as he was to | was derived. Elmwood, for that is the nal 
Christ for pardon and peace, and obtained it. | by which Lowell’s residence is called, is local 
He said he seemed like another man ; every-| almost opposite the gate of Mount Aube 
thing appeared different, even the birds seemed , Cemetery, that beautiful home of the dead, 
to hirh to sing more merrily; and in the night | is surrounded by great elm, ash, and oak tr 
he has roused others to sing with him, his joy | Elmwood is full of birds of various kinds, 
was so great. He had found by reading that|they are all perfectly at home there, for! 
simple little tract what he could not find in| poet loves them, and cares for and prot 
Paine’s and Voltaire’s clever writings. them. When a small boy he attended a si 

This happened nearly twenty years ago. | taught by William Wells, the nearest neigh 
He lived a useful life, was a blessing to many, | to Elmwood ; afterwards he went to a cls 
and who can tell the extent of the influences | school in Boston, where he fitted for colle 
for good which have spread from the reading of | Lowell entered Harvard University at a 
that little tract? It was the means of his salva-! of fifteen, and graduated in the class of 1 
tion. He may have been the instrument in God’s| Among his classmates wa; Charles Devt 
hand of the conversion of others, who may | General in our late war and afterwards Ji! 
still further spread the good news of a free and of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
Full salvation. | Attorney-General of the United States. 


man in his day, from whose crooked plan 
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George B. Loring, Wm. W. Story, the sculptor 
yd poet, and Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the 
gthor, were his college.mates. 

After leaving college, Lowell studied law and 
ms admitted to the bar in 1840, and for a 
ime practiced law in Boston, but soon gave 
up to devote his life to literary pursuits. In 
1854, on the resignation by the poet Longfellow 
the professorship of English Literature in 
Harvard University, Lowell was elected to that 
psition, and is now on the roll of professors in 
ut institution and will assume his professional 
juties as soon as his term of service as U. S. 
Minister to England expires. Lowell is not 
wily a great author, both in prose and poetry, 
wt is an eloquent, fascinating, and effective 
geaker—an orator who has but few equals. 
(ur fellow townsman, Ex Governor Noyes, who 
us heard him often while abroad, says that 
rien Lowell ‘is called upon to speak he always 
gys something a little better than anybody 
ese. 
In personal appearance, James Russell Lowell 
sdescribed as a ‘‘ strikingly fine looking man of 
uaty-five. He apparently possesses a good 
deal of muscular power and vigorous health for 
bs years. He has kindly blue eyes. His 
hit, naturally brown, and beard naturally au- 
bum, are fast losing their distinctive hues in 
he encroachment of the silvery threads. In 
tnner, ‘he is genial, courteous, and kind, and 
0 strangers one of the most approachable of 
men. ” 

Lowell’s principal works are poetical, in- 
duding ‘Fable for Critics,” ‘‘ Bigelow Pa- 
prs,” ‘The Vision of Sir: Launfal,” «* Under 
le Willows,”’ “The Cathedral,” and many 
hers. Prose works, ‘‘Among my Books,” 
“My Study Windows,” ‘Fireside Travels, 
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ARE MISSIONS A FAILURE? 


let those who hesitate about giving their 

y support to missionary work, read and 
ponder upon the following from the pen of 
Gordon Cumming, in writing of the Islands 


ifthe South Seas: ‘* Think of the sick buried 
dive; the array of widows who were deliber- 
aly strangled on the death of any great man ; 
ihe living victims who were buried beside every 
pst of a chief's new house, and must needs 
sand clasping it while the earth was gradually 

ped over their devoted heads ; or those who 
were bound hand and foot, and laid on the 
found to act as rollers when a chief launched 
‘lew canoe, and thus doomed to a death of 
Acruciating agony ; a time when there was no 
“curity for life or property, and no man knew 

¥ quickly his own hour of doom might 
‘me; when whole villages were depopulated, 
“mply to supply their neighbors with fresh 


Mat! Just think of all this, and.of the change | 


that has been wrought, and then imagine 
white men who can sneer at missionary work 
the way they do! Now you may pass from 
isle to isle, certain everywhere to find the 
same cordial reception by kindly men and 
women. Every village on the eighty inhabited 
isles has built for itself a tidy church, and a 
house for its teacher or native minister, for 
whom the village also provides food and cloth- 
ing. Can you realize that there are ine hun- 
dred Wesleyan churches in Fit, at each. one 
of which the frequent services are crowded by 
devoted congregations, that the schools are 
well attended, and the first sound which greets 
your ear at dawn, and the last at night, is that 
of hymn-singing and the most fervent worship, 
rising from each dwelling at the hour of fam- 
ily prayer ?”’ 
Extract from a Letter to The Christian. 


NO STOCK OF GOODNESS OF OUR OWN. 


In speaking of praying to be preserved from 
all sin outward and inward, and believing that 
we receive what we pray for, it is not intended 
that we thereby acquire @ stock of goodness or 
power in ourselves (Acts iii. 12), by which to 
live free from sin. Such a thought is excluded 
by the concluding words of the prayers 
‘through Jesus Christ our Lord,”’ *‘ through 
Christ our Lord ;”’ these do not mean merely 
‘* for his sake,’’ but actually #hrough Him, and 
by union with Him, as the branch receives the 
sap by which it lives and bears fruit, through 
and by union with the vine. If thus really 
united to Him ‘‘as He is, so are we in this 
world ;’’ He ‘‘ dwells in our hearts by faith,” 
and our lives are the fulfilment of that word, 
‘‘The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hand.” 

‘* Surely shall one say, Zn the Lord have I 
righteousness and strength: even to Him shall 
men come; and all that are incensed against 
Him shall be ashamed. Jn the Lord shall all 
the seed of Israel be justified and shall glory.” 
‘*Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God 
is made unto us wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption: that, ac- 
cording as it is written, He that gloricth let him 
glory in the Lord,” 

To trust in any goodness or power of our 
own—even though asked of God ever so sin- 
cerely in the first instance ‘‘ for our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake,’’ and believed to be so received 
—apart from this abiding vital union with Him, 
must lead sooner or later to disastrous failure ; 
as indeed we know it already has done in many 
sad cases. Ever yours in the Lord Jesus, 

J. P. Witson, 


2, Lake-terrace, Wandsworth-common, S. W. March 13, 1884. 


Wuat comes from the heart, goes to the 
heart. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Moopy AND SANKEY IN Lonpon.—It was 
calculated that, up to the time of their second 
week in New Cross, Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey had reached one million people, in 
over 200 services, the average attendance be- 
ing 5,000. After the St. Pancras or King’s 
Cross meetings, the Evangelists go to Addison 
Road, and finally to Croydon. They have 
refused all invitations to other places, and will 
leave for America for needed rest when they 
have finished at Croydon. Their mission, as 
a whole, has proved a greater success than the 
most sanguine dared hope tor. Of the spiritual 
results, the Evangelists and their fellow-workers 
express themselves in terms of devout gratitude. 
Not only so, but divines, both Churchmen and 
Dissenters, have been led in these meetings to 
discover the points upon which they are 
agreed. 

The London papers are filled with interest- 
ing accounts of the meetings, from which we 
make a number of selections : 

‘* At Stratford there were seldom less than 
6,000 persons in the West Ham Hall at night; 
sometimes there were nearly 7,000. Overflow 
meetings were also held each evening at the 
Congregational Church, into which as many 
as 2,000 were sometimes crowded. When we 
say that upward of 3,000 names have been 


sent in by the workers to the committee as 
those of persons who entered the inquiry room 
at Mr. Moody’s invitation as anxious inquirers 
concerning the Way of Life, we shall not be 
understood to affirm that all these are convert- 
ed, or that they will be additions to Church life ; 
but without doubt a large proportion did leave 


the room at peace with God. To our minds, 
the most interesting and impressive side of the 
whole movement is seen only in the inquiry- 
room. There one comes into contact with 
soul agony, with life tragecies, with perplexing 
mental entanglements, and with sad, sad stories 
of sin-sick prodigals, weary of the far off land, 
and just waiting to beled home. The writer 
has spoken with infidels, Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, Christadelphians, as well as church 
and chapel-goers of all kinds. And a more 
soul. refreshing work it is impossible to imagine. 
‘*But the most unusual feature in con- 
nection with this mission has been the presence 
night after night of a considerable number of | 
professed infidels. Two nights before Mr. 
Moody commenced his work, Mr. Bradlaugh | 
addressed a crowded meeting of his friends! 
and supporters in the Town-hall. There were | 
some thousands unable to get inside, so eager | 
was the desire to hear him. Many who were | 
then his disciples are now disciples of a better 
Master, and the leader of the Cromwell Club, ! 
under whose auspices Mr. Bradlaugh lectured, 
has not only attended the services every night 


for the last week, but actually invited M; 
Moody to his home to tea. Mr. Moody went 
and when he came on to the platform, he 
brought the man and his daughter with him 
and gave them seats by his side. Mr, Moody 
assured us that the confidence of the infidels 
in their position had been thoroughly shaken, 
The evening service, when he specially ad. 
dressed them from the words, Their rock js 
not our Rock, was one of the most remarkable 
and powerful we have ever attended. We 
were not at all surprised that one, at least, 
who came in a professed atheist went homea 
happy and humble believer.” — Jndependent, 


THE Christian Worker says: The great te- 
vival at Oskaloosa closed on the 24th ult, 
with 567 professed conversions. It continued 
a little over four weeks. The whole commu- 
ity was aroused, all the churches joined in the 
work, and the pastors were valuable helpers, 
The officers and faculty of Penn College stood 
by the work, contributed much to its success 
by their services, and were greatly blessed 
therein. All the churches were revived and 
their membership increased. The Friends uni- 
formly stoud by the work and were united and 
strengthened in their meetings. The laborsof 
J. H. Douglas in Iowa this winter have re- 
sulted in about 1,200 conversions. His preach- 
ing has never been more fruitful nor attended 
with greater power. 


INTOLERANCE IN Spain.—Near Besullo, in 
Asturias, a priest was returning to the village 
with the viaticum, the holy wafer. Two 
evangelical boys, who could not turn aside on 
the narrow mountain path, ran on in front, to 
avoid meeting him. ‘The priest rode faster 
behind, and when they courteously stood aside 
to let him pass, he took the capsule out of his 
pocket, and said to the boys: ‘‘I have God in 
here,” bidding them take off their caps. But 
one of them answered, courageously: ‘‘ The 
Apostle Paul says: ‘The Almighty dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; neitheris 
he served by men’s hands, seeing He himself 
giveth to all life and breath and all things.’” 
The priest at once called on a witness, and 
both boys were called before the magistrate, 
where they were punished with ‘four days’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of 10 francs each, besides, 


ae is far more, the costs. 


ooo 


‘‘Tue Church militant,” writes Trench, 
‘¢if in all ages a success, is also in all ages @ 
failure. The success may be more evident im 
one age and in one land, the failure may be 
more marked in another; but tokens of this 
and of that will not be wanting. Some maj 
dwell almost exclusively on one of these as 
pects; we shall do well not to hide our ey 
from either. For us who believe the Church 
to be a divine foundation in the world, t 
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must be a success, even as it shows itself to be 
sich by many infallible proofs. For us who 
inow that the treasure of God’s grace is con- 
ined in earthen vessels, it must be a failure 
no less, an imperfect embodiment of a divine 
idea. Let us boldly face this side of the truth 
no less than the’ other.” 


RURAL. 


AsPARAGUS —The culture of asparagus should 
egin in the fall. As the ground must be deeply 
died and thoroughly pulverized, it should be 
enched in the autumn, throwing the ground up 
into high ridges, and the frost will disintegrate 
ad pulverize it during the winter. A garden 
nke will not fine the soil deep enough, and a 
rk must be used, A fork manufactured for dig- 
ging potatoes or a manure fork will answer. The 
gound should be frequently and thoroughly 
rked over in order to bring up fresh soil to be 
uposed to the action of the atmosphere. There 
sno danger of using the fork too much ; the more 
he better. The soil must be rich, and to make it 
ch, the ground must be heavily manured with 
god composted manure. Forking the ground 
vill incorporate it evenly and thoroughly with the 
wil, The bed should also be treated to a liberal 
aplication of salt. The shape and size of the 
beds are not material, but beds four feet in width 
ae the most convenient. This admits of two rows 
plants in each bed, and admits of cultivation 
m both sides without tramping them. 

Asparagus is a native of cold climates. It 
fourishes in the maritime regions of Russia where 
the soil is deeply impregnated with salt. There- 
fre the seed may be sown in the fall ; but I have 
hund it to be the better plan to leave the bed, 
town up in ridges, to the action of the frost 
during winter, and to sow the seed in the spring. 
Some sow the seeds in the fall on a well manured 
got of ground in drills some nine or ten inches 
aart,and transplant the plants to the growing 
eds the next spring. Although they stoutly con- 
ind that transplanting is necessary, I have not 
found It so, and would advise that the seed be 
wwnin the growing bed at once. In the growing 
ied the plants should be in drills two feet part, 
adone foot apart in the drills. As some seed is 
ilvays defective, it should be sown considerably 
thicker than this, and surplus plants can be re- 
noved to other beds, The seeds are very small, 
me ounce of seed producing about one thousand 
pants. As soon as the plants are well up, the 
ace between them should be well stirred and 
kept clean of weeds and grasses, 

Protect the beds during the winter and early 
Sing months with a heavy coating of manure, 

should be broken up and forked in, adding 
‘me fresh soil, betore the plants come up in the 
rng, and the bed raised to a_moderate height 
tbove the roots. Care must be taken in forking 
. manure not to damage the crowns of the 
Pants by the operation, This method of treat- 
nent will insure strong and succulent stems, of a 
Mural green color and superior flavor. For the 

nts to produce sufficient buds and large enough 

“general use, will require three years from the 
as planting. It is best to renew the beds | 

ty five or six years, though they will prove 
Poductive for many more.—Country Gentleman, 
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WASHING FRuIT TREES.—For those who have 
time to do it, hothing pays better than an annual 
washing of the stems of fruit trees. It helps to 
keep the tree clear of dead bark, and that is an 
advantage in itself, and then it keeps away the 
shelter for insect eggs, and the spores of injurious 
funguses. The old-fashioned lime-wash with sul- 
phur, and some soot or clay to keep down the 
glare of the lime, is very good, but if even this 
covering be objected to, there is soft soap, potash, 
or any of the numerous articles which have been 
found to be not injurious to the tree itself. The 
mere wash is a benefit. Surface manuring is also 
a benefit, and even.here the exact material is not 
such a very momentous question, The leafy vege- 
table matter, with the sand ot roadside clearings, 
has been found to be very beneficial. We have 
rarely seen a tree suffer from too rich feeding 
when that food was applied to the surface.—Gar- 
deners’ Monthly. 


SCHOOL. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, Nashville, Tenn., 
has educated for the medical profession forty-five 
colored graduates, representing the States of 
Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Indiana, Illinois and Tennessee. 

The institution was never better. equipped for 
work than at present. With adequate buildings, 
an able faculty, a thorough curriculum, museum 
and apparatus, and a first-class library, its ability 
to do good work cannot be questioned ; and the 
reports received of the careers of its graduates 
have been in most instances very encouraging.— 
Nashville American. 


In the English university the student who is 
out after ten o'clock at night is reported to his 
Dean, espionage is reduced to a system, and the 
university ‘“‘ watch dogs” patrol the streets, sub- 
ject to as little obloquy as attaches to a police- 
man in our own cities. The American faculty 
must either go back to the monkish methods 
which the English university still retains, or else 
it must go forward to those of a free republic of 
letters, retaining those young men upon its rolls 
who have the manhood and self-respect to govern 
themselves, and dismissing the others because 
they do not possess the moral qualities which fit 
them for a university life-—Chr. Union, 


It has long been my opinion that we are all 
educated, whether children, men, or women, far 
more from personal influence than by books and 
the apparatus of the schools, If I could be taken 
back into boyhood to-day, and had all the libra- 
ries and apparatus of a university, with ordinary 
routine professors, offered me on the one hand, 
and on the other a great, luminous, rich-souled 
man, such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, 
in a tent in the woods alone, I should say, “Give 
me Dr. Hopkins’ for my college course, rather 
than any university with only routine professors,” 
The privilege of sitting down before a great, clear- 
headed, large-hearted man, and breathing the at- 
mosphere of his life, and being drawn up to him, 
and lifted up by him, and learning his methods of 
thinking and living, is in itself an enormous edu- 
cating power.— Garfield, 


A sySTEm of instruction for working people has 
been organized with great success in Copenhagen. 
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At a public meeting held in the autumn, the 
number of workingmen desiring -to attend the 
classes was found to exceed 3000 Some of the 
pupils have asked for help toward their special 
employment. Painters wish for information on 
the chemistry of colors, smiths on metallurgy, &c. 
Men who work by night have been formed into 
classes ; bakers get instruction early in the even- 
ing ; men at the gas works, who work by day and 
night in turn, are taught during one month in the 
evening with the other students, and during the 
next have special classes in the day time. 

THE LARGEST SCHOOL in the world is probably 
the Jews’ Free School, in Spitalfields, London, 
It has a daily attendance of over 2,800 pupils, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 19, 1884. 





THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, as 
the title of the recently published ancient document 
mentioned on our pages not long since, is well 
understood not to be an .exact designation for it: 
The ¢we/ve Apostles certainly had nothing to do 
with it, The names of none of them appear in 
it; and even doubtful quotations occur in it from 
only Matthew, Peter, Paul and the Revelation of 
John. Apostle was a term sometimes used in the 
New Testament for messengers of Christ other 
than the Twelve ; and it was largely so employed 
in the first two or three centuries, as shown in this 
document itself. This book has much historical 
value, as a contribution to early Christian litera- 
ture ; but it possesses no apostolic authority, in the 
sense in which that term is now understood, 

How early it was written, is a difficult question. 
It was quoted, among others, by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who died about A. D. 220; Eusebius, who 
died 340; and Athanasius, whose death occurred in 
373. That it was also largely cited or used in the 
Epistle of Barnabas (so-called) is urged by J. 
Rendell Harris, The expressions appearing to 
show this, however, are not altogether convincing ; 
they are compatible with the supposition that the 
second part of the *‘ Teaching ” was derived, in- 
stead, from the ‘Epistle of Barnabas ;” or, that 
both took them from a common outside source, 

Reasons for accepting a very early date for the 
book are, however, strong. J. R. Harris has 
shown that it was probably written in Syria, per- 
haps in Antioch, before all the writings of our 
New Testament had been widely diffused. In 
using the Lord’s Prayer, the words “the king- 
dom” are omitted. Early writings originating 
in Jerusalem show that the whole of the “ dox- 
ology ” at the close of the Lord’s Prayer was there 
omitted. But a Northern Syrian author, almost 
alone in the literatute of that period, has the same 
form; “Thine is the glory and the power, for- 
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ever,” &c, Moreover, many quotations occur in 
the “ Teaching” from Matthew's Gospel, This 
was written in Hebrew, and was first known in 
Syria and other Eastern regions. Luke also js 
quoted, his Gospel and Acts; and Luke was ana. 
tive of Antioch. Mark is not quoted. The Gospel of 
Mark was written at Rome, and would take some 
time to become known in Syria. The first Epistle 
of Peteris quoted, This was a general Epistle, “to 
the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Gala. 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia;” and it was 
issued in multiple copies, so as to be rapidly dis. 
tributed throughout those regions, Of Paul's 
Epistles, the first written, 1st and 2d Thessalo. 
nians, are quoted, and, in a somewhat doubtful 
passage, Galatians, Of the Gospel according to 
John, nothing is cited. One probable citation 
there is from the book of Revelation; which j 
believed to have beer written many years before 
the Gospel by the same Apostle. 

Other evidences exist of the great antiquity 0 
this document. References to it were more numer- 
ous in the third and fourth centuries than later, 
Some things in it made it unpopular with a secu: 
larizing church and with hierarchical rulers; svit 
dropped out of sight. Its teaching, also, differed 
from that prevailing even at the middle of the 
third century, in important particulars. Prophets, 
men who spoke by inspiration of God, were dis 
tinctly and fully recognized in it. Such recogni- 
tion died out early inthe Church. Montanus, who 
with others, especially two women, Maximilia 
and Priscilla, revived it in the last half of the 
second century, was counted a ‘“‘ heresiarch.” He 
is so characterized by many writers on church his 
tory down to the present day. » Again, the expec 
tation of the speedy personal coming of our Lord 
is more prominent in this work than in writings 
of a century or two later. Christians seem to have 
yielded to disappointment as the years went 01, 
and to have given up their ardent daily “ looking 
for the Lord.” Lastly, in connection with the 
eucharistic meeting of the disciples, the expres 
sion “after being filled,” or satisfied, before 
thanksgiving is offered, shows that this occasion 
had still the character of the agafe, or love feast; 
a commemorative thanksgiving meal. The ritual- 
istic ceremonial, or formal “ eucharist” of the 
church had not yet displaced this simple usage.” 


Yet the language of the document, especially in 
its second part, shows that already great changes 
had taken place from the spiritual religious lie 
and doctrine of the Apostolic Church, Strange 
deed does it seem to read in a Christian book 
written perhaps not a hundred years after Paul 


*We are chiefly indebted for the above particulars to remarks 
by J. Rendell Harris, lately heard. 
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jad said, “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel,” such sentences as these : 

“Now concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: 
javing first uttered all these things, baptize into 
hename of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
he Holy Spirit, in running water. But if thou 
ast not running water, baptize in other water ; 
ind if thou canst not in cold,then in warm. But 
{thou hast neither, pour water upon the head 
ihrice, into the name of Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit. But before the baptism let the baptizer 
aud the baptized fast, and whatever others can; 
wut the baptized thou shalt command to fast for 
wo or three days before.” 

Or to meet with such teaching as this; not far 
fom where the Apostle of the Gentiles had sent 
frth his warnings: ‘*O foolish Galatians, who 
hath bewitched you? Having begun in 
he Spirit, are ye now perfected in the flesh ?” 
"Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 
years, I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you labor in vain.” 

“But let not your fasts be in common with 
the hypocrites; for they fast on the second 
day of the week and the fifth; but do ye 
fst on the fourth and the preparation day.” 
“Now concerning the Eucharist, thus give 
thanks; first, concerning the cup: We thank 
Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David, 
Thy servant, which Thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus, Thy servant ; to Thee be the glory 
forever. And concerning the broken bread: We 
thank Thee, our Father, for the life and the 
knowledge which Thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus Thy servant; to Thee be the glory 
forever, Just as this broken bread was scattered 
ower the hills, and having gathered together be- 
tame one, so let Thy Church be gathered to- 
gether from the ends of the earth into Thy king- 
dom ; for thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ forever. But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist, except those baptized into the 
Lord's name ; for in regard to this the Lord hath 
aid: Give not that which is holy to the dogs,” 

Hardly does it need so strongly marked anti- 
fitualistic views as those of Friends to see in these 
formalities an early beginning of that which 
tystalized before long into the “mass” and 
wher unchristian ceremonials of the Roman 
church, 
On the whole, the strongest impression left after 
making acquaintance with this remarkable docu- 
ment is, of the mighty nature of the miracle of 
thesurvival and upbuilding of Christianity. When 
‘ven our Lord’s chosen personal disciples were 
“slow of heart to believe” what He had taught 
them the Prophets said concerning Himself ; when 
Peter, commemoratively so called (the Rock) re- 
quired a vision to assure him that Christ died and 
tose again for Gentiles as well as for Jews; and 
Paul could write to the Galatians “are ye so 
holish,” and to the Corinthians,.“ ye are yet car- 


tal;”-and when, within perhaps another century, 


minutia of ritual were already creeping in, be- hi 
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sides other more glaring abuses in the Church: 
what could have saved that church from utter 
and final destruction, but the ever overruling 
power of God? Ifthe moral precepts of this book 
of “ Teaching” made it unpopular, so as soon to 
drop out of view, only to be re-discovered long 
afterwards,* how did it happen that the books of 
the New Testament, full of the purest and most 
self-denying morality, were preserved and multi- 
plied, until in our time they are covering the world 
“as the waves cover the sea?” Of all miracles, 
the most wonderful, the most convincing of the 
truth of our religion, is that of the establishment 
and permanence, in the midst of a world of sin, 
ignorance and unbelief, of that, whose member- 
ship, known and unknown, persists under many 
denominations ; the Church of Christ on earth. 
WE REGRET that, in the late changes in our 
editorial and office arrangements, one Inter- 
national Lesson has been almost unavoidably 
omitted from our pages. We trust that, here- 
after, they will continually appear, at least one 
week in advance of the date of each Lesson, 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA will hold its Annual Confer- 
ence at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, on 7hird- 
day evening, Fourth mo, 22d, at 8 o’clock, Al! 
interested are invited to attend. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN AID AssociATION.—The Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held at Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 24th, 1884, 
at8 Pp. M. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend. RICHARD CADBURY, Clerk, 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia and its Vicinity for the Relief of the 
Colored Freedmen will be held on Second-day 
evening, the 21st inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Com- 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, 

All interested in the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the colored people are invited to attend, 


7-It Wa. H. HAINEs, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo, roth, 1884. 


——— 6 


A STATED MEETING of the Associated Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs is called at 
Marion, Indiana, on Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 14th, 
1884, at9 A. M. 

The interests confided to this-Committee are 
important, and the cause in which it is engaged is 
one wnich demands energetic action. It is hoped 
therefore that there will be a general attendance 
of the members, James E, RHOADS, 

36-3t-eow Clerk. 


*The copy of the ‘* Teaching,” just published by Philotheos 
ryennios, had the original date of 1056 A.D: It was found by 
m a fuw years ago at Constantinople. 
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FRIEN DS’ INSTITUTE LECTURE. 


telegraphing and teaching were especially con. 
sidered. In the former, while women have proved 
themselves equally skilful, reliable and quick 


A large audience assembled on the evening of 


Fourth mo. 4th, to hear Francis King Carey’s lec- | with men, their remuneration never exceeds, and 
ture on “ Women in the Twentieth Century.” His is often less than, half that of male operators, As 
leading theme was, the prospective position of | to teachers, there is more variation. In mos 
‘women, especially in regard to occupation and_/| States, women receive not more than half 
self-support ; as shown by the facts of the past| much as men for equal work in teaching, In 


and present, and by such tendencies as may be| Florida, however, they receive the same salaries: 
believed to be permanent in their influence. | and this is at least approximated in some Western 

First, a view was given of the history of the; States. Such facts point to the inference, that the 
subject. From the present state of things among | low relative money value of women’s work is due 
savages, we may infer what must have preceded less to their competition with men, than to that 
social development in those nations and races| with each other. The number of occupations into 
which are now civilized. In Tasmania, Africa,; which women generally enter (about twelve in 
Arabia and aboriginal America, the general fact! all) are too few for those who desire them, and 
is, that men hunt and make war, while all manual) they are thus overcrowded. As the variety of 
labor, of the tent, the hut or the wigwam, is left! successful engagements for women becomes more 
to the women, Out of this predominant valuation | 


|and more extended in the future, this will be 
of physical force, particularly in war, came the| changed; and thus, simply under the action of 


depreciation and actual degradation of women. | the law of supply and demand, the disparity of 
In many tribes they are still bought, owned, sold; wages between men and women is likely to grow 
or exchanged, like domestic animals. Among) less and less. Already, in the last forty years, 
semi barbarous tribes, the highest place was given| the rate of increase has been much greater with 
to women by our Teutonic ancestors. What was| women's wages than with those of men, 


left of this noble trait among the Anglo-Saxons | 
of England, was marred by their Norman con- 
querors, The Common Law, so unjustly admired | 
by many, established the fiction that a man and| 
wife are one person, and that person, so far as, 
power and legal right are concerned, the husband, | 
Slowly but surely, our American laws are now} 
reverting to the truer idea long ago entertained by | 
our ancestors in Germany. 

F. K. Carey referred briefly to the changes in| 
the position of women in France and some other | 
countries; through medieval times down to the| 
present century. Gradually, the heavier kinds of | 
manual labor have passed into the hands of men, | 
and those requiring less lifting power, in and out | 
of the household, have come to be the chief} 
sphere of women. We were informed of some of | 
the most important statistics of occupation in the} 
United States. According to the census of 1880, | 
266 kinds of industry are pursued by our people ; | 
of which 221 are to some extent engaged in by | 
women, But the numerical proportion of those} 
industrially occupied is very different. Fourteen | 
million men work in some way for their living ; | 
only about two million women do so; less than} 
one-tenth of the whole number of women in the} 
country. Among other items in this statistical | 





‘enumeration, it may be noticed that the largest | 
number of working women are domestic servants. 
There are now two thousand women physicians 
in the United States; but only seventy-six law- 
yers. One “sailor ” was mentioned ; the woman 
whose right to command a steamer on the Mis- 
sissippi was recently affirmed in such emphatic 
terms by Secretary Folger. 

The notion urged by some theorists that “ ever 
woman's duty is to marry,” was shown to be fal- | 
lacious by some simple facts of population. While 
the total difference in numbers between the sexes 
in the United States is not great, the local ine- 
qualities are remarkable. 
76,000 more women than men ; Texas 88.000 more 
men than women; and these are only extreme 
examples, with other States and Territories vary- 
ing in an intermediate manner. Statistics con- 
cerning wages were also given. As representative 
employments in which both sexes are engaged, 


, eat no flesh whiie the worldstandeth. 


Massachusetts has 


Other very interesting conclusions were drawn 
by the lecturer from his full selection and careful 
analysis of facts. In regard to the higher educa. 
tion of women, it was shown that a great progress 


, has been attained within the last few years, There 


are now 18,000 women engaged in full colle. 
giate courses of study in the United States, The 
intellectual capacity of women for advanced 
training and progress is no longer an open ques. 
tion, In this country, there is now in few States 
much left to be done in the improvement of the 
legal standing of married as well as single 
women, in the possession and control of property, 
Women's suffrage must follow; and then the 
Twentieth Century will find in emancipated 
womanhood a much more admirable realization 
of what was intended in the creation of humat 
society than in any of the unreasonable usages 
and false ideals of the past. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON Iv. Fourth month 27th, 188. 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 
I Cor. viii. r—13. 
Gotven Text.—If meat make my brother to offend, | will 
I Cor. viii. 13. 

It was customary when an animal was sath 
ficed to a heathen god, to reserve portions for the 
priest and for the worshipper ; these could either 
be eaten at the temple (ver. to, Judges 1x. 2, 
Amos ii. 8,) or at a private house, or they could 
be sold as other meats in the market. (I Co. 
x. 25.) The question was, Whether it was right 
for the Christian to partake of such meat undet 
any circumstances, It was one of the most diff 
cult practical questions for the Gentile Christials 
to solve, and early claimed attention, It was ome 
of the points which were discussed at the grea 
council of the brethren some five or six years 
fore this time (Acts xv. 20, 29.) _In his discus 
sion the Apostle, though treating of a special cas 
enunciates a great principle, which should gove™ 
Christians in every age. 

1. Now as touching things offered unto (cm 
cerning things sacrificed to R. V.) idols, we kn 
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seem living personalities. Hence the meat of an 










con- #% speaking, for he does not mean every one, as is| animal consecrated while living to an idol, ap- 
oved MM clear from ver. 7, though all would accept as a| peared to them polluted, accursed, contaminated— 
wick MM theory that meats were harmless, Know/edge| a thing only fit to be burnt, and utterly unfit for 
and BR puffeth up, but charity (love R. V.) edifieth.| food.” If they were persuaded to eat it, they felt 





. As HB Mere knowledge tends to make us conceited, in-|it to be a sin. (Rom. xiv. 14, 23.) In verses 







most MM fated. “ Knowledge is proud that he has learned | 8—12, we have the “ law of Christian conscience,” 
lf as HH so much.” Charity, better, love, builds up, lives} and in ver. 13 the application of the law. 

. In $j and strives to do good to others, I Cor. xiii. 8,] 8. But meat commendeth us not (will not com- 
ries; 





12 

3 2 Vad if any man think that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth nothing (not R. V.) yet as he 
mght to know, If any man sets himself up as 
wise, he is lacking in Christian humility. Gal. 
vi.3. That single word “ as” is the point of the 
sentence; for it is not whaz to know, but Zow to 
know, which includes all real knowledge. 


mend us R. V.) to God: for neither, if we eat, 
are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we 
the worse. (neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worse ; nor, if we eat, are we the better, R. V) 
God does not think any more of us for either 
eating or refraining from eating. Spiritually, we 
are neither better nor worse for eating or ab- 
staining; it is the heart at which He looks, and 
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ety of 3. But if any man love God, the same is known | out of which “ are the issues of life.” (Rom. 
| more HM of him. “ But, on the other hand, if any one truly | xiv. 17.) 
‘ill be HH loves God be his knowledge of some things ever| 9. But take heed lest by any means this liberty 
ion of Mi soimperfect, it is certain that God knows—z. e. of yours become a stumbling block to them that 
rity of MM loves and approves him.” (Rom. xiv. 3, 6; Matt.| ave weak. (to the weak, R.V.) We may know 
> grow HM vi, 23; Gal. iv.9; Nah.i. 7; Ex. xxxili. 12.17.) | a thing to be harmless in itself; it may do us, 
years, 4. As concerning therefore the eating of those|\ personally, no injury; so far as we are concerned 
t with MM (omits ‘hose R.V.) things that are offered in\ we have liberty to do it, but if our brother has not 
ucrifice unto (sacrificed to R. V.) idols, we know| our knowledge; if it seems wrong to him, our 
drawn Hi that an idol is nothing in the world (no idol is| liberty, if exercised, may cause him to sin. For 
careful HM anything in the world R. V.) and that there is\ his sake. therefore, our freedom should not be 
educa- Hl none other God but one. (no God but one. R. V.)| éxercised. (Rom. xiv. 13, 20.) 
rogress Hi Paul returns to the main question, the eating of| 10. For if any man see thee which hast knowl- 
There Hi meats sacrificed to idols. Two points present| edge sit (sitting R. V.) at meat in the idol’s 
| colle Mii themselves: 1. What is an idol? 2, What will| ¢emp/e, shall not the conscience of him (will not 
. The Hite the effect of the eating? An idol, é¢.the| Ais conscience R. V.) which is weak (if he is 
vanced being which the idol represents, is nothing ; has| weak R. V.) be emboldened to eat those things 
N ques: Hino existence. (I Cor. x. 19,20) No God but| which are offered (things sacr:ficed R.V.) to 
y States Hl one, those ca//ed Gods are not really Gods. Ver.| idols? It is clear that the apostle refers to what 
: of the Hi¢; Deut. iv. 39; Isa. xliv. 8; Mark xii. 29 ) was an actual practice with some of the believers— 
single Hs. For though there be that are called gods,| eating not only meat sacrificed but eating in the 
roperty. Miwhether in heaven or in (on R. V.) earth ; as\idol’s temple. He does not discuss the subject in 
hen the there be (are R. V.) gods many, and lords many ;\all its bearings here; see, however, I Cor. x. 
icipated sich as the sun, moon and stars in the heavens,| 14—22. The example of the strong tends to 
alization Mii teroes, deified beasts, rivers, seas, on the earth,| make the weak brother do that which seems 
humat Hivetnone of these are God. As there be, that is,| wrong to him. 
usages Bi pretended to be. 11, And (For R. V.) through thy knowledge 
6. But (yet R. V.) to us there is but one (there| shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ 
is omeR. V.) God, the Father. We know there | died? (he that is weak perisheth, the brother for 
ON. only one God, the Father of all, ‘Our Father.’,| whose sake Christ died. R. V.) The Revised 
(Acts xvii, 28; Rom. xi 36; Mal. ii. 10.) Of| Version brings out the meaning better. It is not 
ath, 1884 Biwhom are al/ things, and we in (unto R. V.) him,\a question, but a fact : the weak bro.her 2s perish- 
ERS. He is the creator of the universe, and we (unfo| ing, for he who sins against his conscience is on 
RV.) him, 2 ¢, we are created for Him and for| the high road to spiritual death. For whom Christ 
ffend, I will His glory, and one Lord, Fesus Christ, by| died. Shall we, for the sake of personal indul- 
ie (through R. V.) whom are all things, and we by| gence or pleasure, lawful in itself it may be, run 
yas sacti (through R V.) Aim. “There is but one Lord, | a risk of endangering the salvation of those for 
ns for the My Jesus Christ, through whose instrumen‘ality | whom Christ gave his /ife? (Rom. xiv. 15, 21.) 
sla either the universe was created (Heb. i.2; Col.i.16)| 22, But when ye sin so against the brethren, 
es ix. 27, and we, believers in Him, have been crea:ed| and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against 
hey coul new also.” Lord ; while the Son is spoken of as| Christ. (And thus, sinning against the brethren, 
“(1 Cor. Od, 2, Matt, i. 23; John i. 1; xx. 28, the more | and wounding their conscience when it as weak, 
‘vas right M4! title is that of Lord, the former being gene- | ye sin against Christ. R.V.) It is a sin against 
eat undet i ly given to the Father, as in ver. 6. Christ, first, because it is a breaking of the great 
most diff 7. Howbeit there is not in every man (in alt| law of love; and, secondly, because an injury 
Christians en there is not that R. V.) knowledge : for some | done to one of his followers, is an injury to Him. 
1: was one i h conscrence of the idol unto this hour eat it (Matt. xxv. 40, 45.) 





Sa thing offered unto an idol; (but some, being| 13 Wherefore if meat make my brother to of- 
ed until now to the idol, eat as of a thing sacri \ fend, (stumble R. V.) 14 will eat no flesh while the 
ced to an idol, R. V.) and their conscience being | world standeth | for evermore R. V.) dest J make 
wak is defiled. The R. V. brings out the meaning | (that I make not R.V.) my brother to offend. 
hore clearly, Some “were unable to divest! (stumble. R.V.) Meat}means food in general : 
*emselves of the idea that the deities they had | flesh is here the particular kind. We nave now 
to (com nce adored were living entities ; they had ceased \ the application of the law of the Christian Con- 
un bow before them, but long habit had made them ' science—abstinence for the sake of others— 
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“Christian Conscience superior to Christian Lib- 
erty.” Paul does not intend to imply that prin 
ciple should ever be given up. He circumcised. 
Timothy because it seemed best for the further- 
ance of the spread of the Gospel (Acts xvi. 3), but 
refused to circumcise Titus (Gal. ii. 5), when the 
attempt was made to make the rite of vital im- 
portance. Compare Acts xv. 24.) 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. Knowledge should always be joined with 
humility. Education without the moral and spirit- 
ual element may do more harm than good. 

2, Liberty to do anything does not necessarily 
give the sight to doit. It may be a duty to re- 


frain from exercising the liberty. Ver. 13; Rom, 
xiv, 21.) 

3. The greater our influence in the church or in 
the world, the more careful We should be how we 
exercise our liberty. 

4. The strong should bear with the weak, but 
the weak should endeavor to become strong ; the 
way is open toall, Luke xi. 13. 

5. The principle laid down by Paul in this 
lesson is the foundation of the Temperance work, 
and is perhaps the strongest argument to the 
world at large for abstinence. It is also appli- 
cable to all non-essentials. 

6. If, in any case, the question comes up, Can I 
do this, or may I do that ? it is generally safe to 
deny one’s self, remembering verses 10—13. 


~CORRESPONDENCE, 


Matamoros, Mexico, Third mo, 21, 1884. 

Although I have been at home a month, such 
has been the press of our publishing department, 
the repeated calls for books from widely distant 
points, that my pen has been closely occupied in 
Spanish correspondence ; and the calls for “ more 
copy” from the compositor of Gurney’s Essays 
on Christianity, have prevented my giving any 
further notes of my journey. However, I gladly 
grasp a few moments from the less pressing work, 
after filling most calls to date, so as to give some 
interesting facts which have fallen under my 
observation. 

I remained at Gomez Farias about six weeks 
busy by day with the plane on the sash of our 
new meeting-house and with meetings every night, 
or nearly so, during the whole time. The work 
of these meetings rested chiefly on Francisco 
Pena and myself. They were remarkable occa- 
sions, when many hearts were melted and made 
willing to give up all for Christ. Some who had 
been most bitter enemies became warm friends, 
and were made willing to suffer reproach for the 
name of Christ. On Christmas night, after our 
exercises were over, one who entered the room 
introduced himself, saying that in doing so he 
trusted in our fulfilling the words of Christ—For- 
give your enemies—of which he must class him- 
self as one, but some things which he had heard 
that night had found an echo in his heart, and he 
believed we taught the truth, 

There was another case of a woman who had 
always been very fanatical, and for years had 
usually refused to speak to our missionaries when 
passing their house, as she was obliged to do every 
day on going to the spring for water. She had 


come on Christmas night out of curiosity, and 
came next night, as she felt interested in the labors 
of our aged friend, Isaac Sharp, and thenceforth 
she was unwilling to miss a single meeting durin 

our whole stay, and she finally persuaded her 
husband to attend, and he also became convinced, 
I presume they have ere this applied for member. 
ship with us, She was struck by a stone thrown 
by some evil-intentioned Romanist at our meeting 
a few nights before I left, and some feared she 
would become fearful and stay away, but it rather 
strengthened than weakened her faith, 

Among the recent converts who had openly 
espoused the cause ere we arrived, is one Jose 
de la Cruz Sustaito, a man of considerable influ. 
ence in the village. He gave me the following 
interesting information, and as the meeting, 
though dismissed, had not dispersed, his state. 
ment had great weight with several other influ. 
ential persons who were present for the first time 
that night. 

After meeting, “El Ramo de Olivo” was dis 
tributed, when Bro Cruz said: “ You could not 
guess where I first saw ‘‘ El Ramo de Olivo,” 
Several years ago I saw it distributed at the close 
of mass in a Roman Catholic Church at Antiguo 
Morelos by a pious Catholic lady. 1 had gone 
there to bring the priest to our village for the feast 
of the patron saint. After mass, we dined at a 
house in the village, and began our journey, stop- 
ping for the night at an intermediate ranch, whose 
owner had been present at morning mass. After 
supper our host, addressing himself to the priest, 
Jesus Rodriguez, said, ‘What paper was that 
which was distributed at mass this morning? 
The priest replied, ‘ El Ramo de Olivo, a religious 
paper published at Matamoras,’ ‘Is it nota 
Protestant paper ?’ observed our host, to which the 
priest responded, ‘ Yes, but it teaches Christianity 
as Christ taught it. Our priests had added some 
ceremonies to the worship of the primitive church, 
which these reject, but they teach the truth, and 
it will prevail,’ « At the time,” said Bro. Cruz, | 
was a disciple of Bacchus, and did not fix my at 
tention particularly on what was passing, but now 
that the truth has made me free, I often re:mem- 
ber with pleasure the first time that I ever saw 
‘El Ramo de Olivo.’” ; 

Such was the impressive description given It 
the presence of several awakened drunkards who 
had looked wondering at the change in the life of 
their former companion. The civil judge of the 
village told this man on one occasion, “ Take me 
to meeting with you a few times, until I get a 
customed to going, for you know | am not used 
to it yet.”. There was considerable interest awe 
kened by this dear brother, as also by the narra: 
tive his wife gave me of her own conversion. SI 
had been a very blind Romanist, and on one 0 
casion, when it was rumored that the Virgin Mary 
had miraculously appeared in a_ neighbonng 
ranch, her likeness having been preserved in 
small stone which was lodged in the fork of 
lemon. tree, she hastened to the place to pay het 
devotions to the Queen of Heaven, as = 
taught to regard her, The image was very -_ 
impressed, so that those eyes which were datk- 
ened by sincould not see it. In this case t en 
necessary to do penance, which consisted in wa 
ing on the bare knees over the rough stones from 
a certain point to the foot of the lemon tt 
Many did this so repeatedly as to lacerate thea 
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gives greatly, and still. wept because their sins| and read some of the many interesting notices of 
jindered them from beholding the likeness. She | the way our issues are welcomed at distant points. 


qasamong those whose most vigorous penance 
hiled to give a clear view of the Virgin Mary, 
and she returned home to her little child, who 
was greatly needing her care. About that time 
Angela A. de Mascorro met her and told her 
shout the free and full salvation through Christ. 
Those teachings entered her soul, though they 
did not produce fruit for many days. 

Several others gave me similar accounts of | 
their devotions at the shrine of the Virgin of Las | 
Animas, and their subsequent conversion to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, our Saviour, 

During my stay at Gomez Farias we visited all 
of our members at their homes, and the whole 
fock was greatly strengthened thereby. I also) 
visited Santa Barbara, a considerable town about | 
45miles distant. This distance may seem short, | 
but when taking into consideration that two spurs | 
orlines of the Sierra Madre must be crossed, I | 
believe no journey of my life was more exhaust- 
ing. My horse was unaccustomed to mountain | 
travel and had no shoes, so that he travelled with | 
great difficulty over the bare and _ precipitdus | 
rocky paths. Never before had I understood the 
force of the name Rocky Mountains—all mountain 
and all rock, bold, bald and uncouth. I seemed 
to stand back in the morn of earth, whilst chaos | 
held undivided sway, ere plants grew or animals 
had trod old earth, and the transition from those | 
heights to the palm forests which decked the in.- | 
tervening plains between the ranges was over- | 
powering to me. 

Lfelt clearly the force of the words used by the | 
author of “A visit to Chili,” by Giovanni Mastai, | 
(Pope Pius 1X) in 1823: “The pampa has its 


mournful monotony and its miseries; the route | 


of the Andes has its perils, feared by all, even the 
most intrepid, On the summits of those peeled 
mountains in that region of eternal mourning, 
where vegetation expires, man, eveh the boldest, 
always journeys in silence.” 

At Santa Barbara we met our dear brother, 
Trinidad R. Martinez, a most zealous and earnest 
Christian, and his wife and sister-in-law, both very 
fully convinced of the truth, and whose tender 
hearts were'cheered by our visit. Possibly way 


dence that this may find you in good health, 
is nearly a year since I received four volumes of 
your interesting periodical, ‘El Ramo de Olivo,’ 
for which acquisition I am very grateful to you, 
and ever since I received them I have ardently 
| desired to express my thanks for the present, but 


I give the following translation of one of these : 


“ Tocop1Lia, Curt, Jan. roth, 1884. 
“My Esteemed Sir :—I trust in Divine Provi- 
It 


| | have been unable to write to you until now, as 
| | was obliged by my precarious health to remove 
| from the south to the north of Chili, until I have 
| established myself in this village in Government 
| employ. 


“I have been enchanted by the reading of the 
four volumes, because in them I have beheld, as 
it were, the continuation of the great songs of the 
angels, who announced the coming into the world 
of the Saviour, the appearance of the Brigit 
Morning Star, the dawn of the day of Redemip- 
tion. ‘El Ramo de Olivo’ is the lamp which 
sheds light everywhere upon the masses who live 
in superstition and ignorance. I pray that the 
editor’s:labor be blessed by many readers, for it 
gives happiness and instruction, The young 
should all read it. 

“I am sorry that I cannot write more largely, 
but I hope soon to be able to contribute to the 
pages of your useful publication if you so wish, 
and you may look upon me as a regular con- 
tributor. = > * * - 

“T have read that in your office several works 
are on sale, such as, ‘Second Reader,’ ‘ History 
of Mexico,’ ‘ Definitions of Arithmetic,’ ‘ Infantile 
Geography,’ ‘Christian Heroines,’ ‘The Life of 
| Stephen Grellet,’ ‘ Life of William Penn,’ ‘ Para- 
|dise Regained,’ ‘Jane Gray,’ ‘ Father Ignacio 
and his Victims,” &c., &c. Several young people 
| have asked me if I could get them copies of all 
these books. If you can send them please do so, 
;and inform me of the price and the mode of re- 
| mitting it to you. I have here a reading hall, and 
these works would be of immense benefit to the 
| young people in this port. 

“ Expecting a prompt reply, I am your atten- 





may open to establish permanent work at that 
place, where very good locations are offered on 
reasonable terms, 

Since my visit there the members of our 
meeting at Matamoros have ordered some of 
their mission contributions to be applied to the 
crculation of books and tracts in this new field, 


My return journey from Gomez Farias to Mat- | 
amoros was over that region so noted for its mo- | 


hotonous character, which is clearly expressed by 


the author we have just quoted. “The most exact | 


siatement that has ever been made of the pampas 
is that one day of travel in those monotonous 
Plains is just like every other day. The only 
variety experienced does not consist in the coun- 
tty nor the atmosphere, which are ever the same, 
but in that some days one will have nothing to eat 
unless they bring their provisions with them.” 
This last is nearer the rule than the exception on 
our journey of fourteen days, when at times it 
pe hardly possible to reach. water even once 


It was a pleasure once more to receive letters 
and attend to our publishing and editorial work, 


tive servant and friend, P. ARANGUIZ, M.” 
| 


| I may state that the only knowledge of Prot- 
| estant teaching which this interesting person has 
| gained, was by receiving our paper in exchange 
‘for one with which he was connected a year ago, 
| when he wrote for the collections of past volumes 
to which he refers in his letter. 

We have at once mailed copies of all our exist- 
ing issues for use in his public library, and we 
trust that those friends who have kindly aided us 
in the publishing work will be gratified at this ap- 
preciation of their labor of love. This is but one 
of many similar communications which have met 
with a like answer, and we trust that this growing 
circulation will be generously met by those who 
| have the means, for it is scarcely possible for 
| those to whom they are sent to remit the money 
| to us, and we believe that many friends at home 
will rejoice to be able to supply such libraries 
with our publications. 
| I might here say that our child’s paper hasbeen 

recently revived with good fruit. The interest in 
solving Biblical enigmas so awakened the chil- 
dren in the Mission-school at San Fernando, that 


| 
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for the purpose of being able to solve them, the 
children consented to form a First-day school, 
even when other incentives to have them meet 
had failed. We cannot expect to derive any re- 
source from subscribers. which can even meet the 
cost of paper and engravings, but with these two 
channels open and a readiness everywhere to re- 
ceive these issues, we know of no more inviting 
field or one of richer promises of the future. 
SAMUEL A, PURDIE. 


ITEMS. 


THIS is what Mr. Mozoomdar tells his friends 
at home about America: 

“The religious life of America is essentially 
different from that of England. The numberless 
influences and interests created by an established 
State Church do not produce any distraction upon 
the national mind. The shadow of an approach- 
ing and increasing Roman Catholicism is not 
upon the land. Ritualism finds but little advo- 
cacy. Theological rivalries are altogether less 
rancorous. The spirit of progressive science, of 
critical philosophy, of advancing humanity, has 
widened the laws of thought in every denomina- 
tion. The confluence of races has weakened 
prejudice. The renewed youth of the American 
people has opened itself to a future of fresh aspi- 
rations and original hopes. There is orthodoxy 
enough, but it is not the orthodoxy of the Old 
World. There is great radicalism also. But it 
is tempered by more teachableness and recep- 
tivity. Things have not reached their finality yet. 
When India addresses America, it listens not as 
a conqueror listens to the vanquished, not-as a 


nation who has nothing to learn from foreigners, | 


but as brothers might hear brothers, as men who 
look out with great expectations upon the progress 
. of mankind.”—Jndependent. 


THE VAPOR of tobacco juice has been tested in | 
France, with great success, as an insect destroyer | 


in hot-houses, Instead of burning or smoking the 
tobacco, it is soaked or boiled, the juice is then 


placed Over a chafing dish, a fire, or the flame of | 
an ordinary lamp, and deposited in the green-| 
house or conservatory. Delicate plants which | 
are very sensitive to smoke are not injured by this | 


vapor, and it leaves no offensive atmosphere, 
while it effectively disposes of thrips, scale insects, 
and slugs. One quart of tobacco juice vaporized 
in a house containing 350 cubic feet is an ample 
amount, 

AMERICAN GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES.— 
Some eighty-eight different minerals occur in 
these United States only. 

Diamonds are not mined in this country, al- 
though they have occasionallv been found at a 
number of localities. A large diamond was found 
at Manchester, opposite Richmond, Va., by a la- 
borer employed in grading one of the streets, It 
was an octahedron, and weighed, after it was cut, 
over ten carats, It was worth $5000 before cut- 
ting. The principal localities for sapphires and 
rubies are in New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
Colorado, where they occur in the sand, often in 
ant-hills. Garnets occur in the same region, 
about $5000 worth of cut stones being annually 
produted. It is estimated that the value of the 
tourmalines taken from Mt. Mica, Me., is between 
$50,000 and $65,000, Tourmaline and hiddenite 
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are being regularly mined at Stony Point, N, ¢ 
some $7,500 worth having already been sold 
Rock crystal is gathered and cut in large quanti. 
ties, the sales at different localities probably 
amounting to $40,000 annually. Much of it js 
cut for jewelry, as “Lake George” or “Cape 
May” “diamonds.” The clear crystal for optical 
purposes is almost entirely Brazilian, as the good 
material found here rarely reaches the proper 
channels. Although agates are abundant here, 
nearly all the polished specimens sold in America 
have been polished in Germany, having originally 
come from Brazil and Uraguay. Moss agates, 
however, are collected here in large quantities, 
although the cutting is done abroad.—Scientific 
American. 

M. CHEVREUL, the “dean” of the French 
Academy of Sciences, reached his ninety-eighth 
year on the last day of August, and was still phy. 
sically vigorous and fresh of heart. The Presi- 
dent of the Academy, in taking notice of the fact, 
remarked: “ M. Chevreul has belonged to the 
Academy which has been so much honored by his 
labors for fifty-seven years ; and he would, in fact, 
have counted it sixty-seven years, if by an_ex. 
tremely rare sentiment of generosity he had not 
allowed himself to be passed over in 1816, to 
give place to a chemist (M. Proust) whom he 
called his master.” 

THE cause of the ascent of the sap seems stil] 
enveloped in mystery. The theory of ‘ root-pres. 
| sure” is little more than a restatement of the fact, 
There is undoubtedly a heavy pressure upward 
in the root; in Betula /utea, according to Profes- 
sor Clark, of 84.7 feet of water. Professor Bent- 
| ley now says that, in the roots of the birch—he is 
referring to Betuda aloa of Lurope—* the tension 
ot the contents of the roots is much augmented as 
the result of intimate chemical changes ;” these 
| changes being the conversion of starch into sugar 
by the agency of a ferment held in solution in 
the liquid. At a meeting of the London Paarma- 
ceutical Society recently, Professor Attfield gave 
some figures in connection with the enormous 
amount of liquid pumped up in a white birch 
while under root-pressure. The tree was 39 feet 
high, and 21 inches in circumference, and yielded 
seven-eighths of a gallon every 24 hours. It 
yielded one per cent. of sugar. On exposure to 
| the air it became charged with bacteria, and the 
| sugar was replaced by alcohol, In America al- 
most all trees seem to be surcharged with water 
| during the winter and spring ; for, on breaking a 

branch or scratching young bark, water oozes oul, 
—Ilnde pendent. ; 


| THe New York World of last week publishe 
‘in a column what is certainly an “ astounding 
record” of one week's crimes for boys in or under 
their teens. Three highway boys garrote and rifle 
| a boy victim on‘the steps of a Philadelphia church. 
| Three masked robbers, aged respectively fourteen, 
fifteen, and sixteen, rob a peddler on the high- 
| way in Schuylkill county, Pa.; they have been 
reading dime novels, and take this means to get 
fundsin order to go West and emulate Jesse 
James, Six little burglars, the oldest twelve, the 
youngest nine, are arrested in Paterson, N. J. 
they constitute a regularly organized gang, and 
when arrested are on their way from a cheap 
theatre. Two gangs are discovered in Quincy (the 
State is not given); one a “ Jesse James” gang, 
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ihe other a“ Billy the Kid” gang, organized for 
ihe purpose of systematic robbery in the town ; 
poth gangs are made up of boys belonging to the 
ublic school. A gang of sixteen, in age from 
welve to sixteen, with a “ den” in a cellar, and 
, “patois” of their own, is arrested in Boston ; 
iee other similar gangs in South Boston, Lowell. 
and Salem respectively ;—we need not go on. All 
hese are, according to the Wor/d, included in the 
record of ten days’ arrests. 


——-——- emo —_ ——_—_ 


LONGFELLOW [IN WESTMINSTER. 


From over the wild Atlantic, 
And wash of the Western seas, 

A voice came like the murmur 
Of summer among the trees, 


As sweet as the innocent laughter 
From children at their play ; 

Yet fraught with the deepest wisdom 
Of men of an older day. 


And never an English household 
But felt its tender thrill, 

Like the weird AZolian music 
Of a harp on the window-sill, 


It came to man and maiden, 
Like the swelling of midnight chimes, 
And they knew that the heart of the singer 
Was beating in the rhymes. 


It came to the careworn toiler, 
As he stood 'mid the smoky throng, 
And his tears would start in rapture 
At the marvellous gifts of song. 


For it told the beautiful story, 
That memory still keeps green 

Asthe murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
The tale of Evangeline. 


It told of Hiawatha— 
And of Laughing-Water’s grace, 
In the lay that for future ages 
Embalms a vanished race, 


And the flower of German legend 
Was culled by the master’s skill, 
And offered a fragrant posy, 
That all may keep who will. 


The New World and the Old World 
Joined hands 1n each liquid line, 

Where the myrtle of classic culture 
Was wreathed with the Western pine, 


And never a word he uttered, 
But straight to the heart it flew, 
As soft as the summer gloaming, 
As pure as the morning dew. 


O dear, dead voice of the singer, 
Whose magical notes are o’er, 

Our hearts are true to the music 
That echoes for evermore. 


0 poet, thy runes are symboled 

y thy grave-plots sacred flow'rs ; 
0 Death, where is thy conquest ? 
His immortal songs are ours, 


—London World. 





UNDER THE BABY’S EYELIDS. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





Under the baby's eyelids, 
What dream hath entered in, 

That he smileth in his cradled sleep ?— 
The little paladin! 

Who counteth all the ladies dear 
Within his baby land, 

And holdeth for a knightly spear 
A rattle in his hand. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
I wonder how it came, 
The merry dream from slumber-land— 
It sent us in no name. 
It never stirred the silent bell, 
Or tapped upon the door; 
No footstep on the threshold fell, 
No shadow on the floor. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
In atiny moonlight boat— 
I think it sailed from the sea above, 
Where the golden star-ships float. 
It glided down the evening air, 
As such dainty sail-boats can, 
And steered between the lashes fair 
Of the little dreamy man. 


Under the baby’s eyelids, 
I wonder what he sees, 

That he smileth in his tender sleep 
A smile more pure than these 
That bloom within our elder eyes, 

Which lose the light of birth 
By looking little to the skies 
And long upon the earth. 


Under the baby’s eyelids 
This heavenly boat may bring 

Some wondrous freight no earth-dream bears, 
Some flash of cherub’s wing, 

Or voice of lily-hearted maid 
Who singeth to him yet 

The song from which our hearts have strayed, 
Which baby must forget. 


Under the baby’s eyelids 
Dear Lord, though this must be, 
And darkness on the earth must teach 
His soul to look to Thee, 
Yet grant to us who watch his:sleep, 
Which now so holy seems, 
That ever may Thine angels keep 
His eyes from evil dreams, 
—Christian Union. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the rsth inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—A company has been formed 
to revive the beet sugar industry in England, and 
work a sugar factory at Lavenham, 

A man named Daily, said to have arrived 
some months ago at Birmingham froin abroad, 


; and who has been watched by detectives, was ar- 


rested at Birkenhead on the 11th on suspicion of 


being a dynamiter,: Some explosive bombs were 


found upon him. One Egan, with whom he 


lodged at Birmingham, was arrested also, as an 


accomplice. Both, after a preliminary examina- 


tion, were remanded to prison to await trial. 
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The depression in the shipping interests has be- 
come extreme. The ports are crowded with des- 
titute sailors, 4000 being out of employment in 
Shields alone. A hundred steamers are lying 
idle in the Tyne. 
men are out of work, and as many more in those 
of Sunderland. Along the Clyde business is 
slack, but there has been less suffering thus far 
than jn other localities. 

Col. Majendie, appointed to investigate the re- 
cent dynamite attempts, reports that the agent 
used was lignin dynamite, a substance made in 
America, the manufacture of whichis not licensed 
in England. Slabs of it have been discovered 


with paper wrappings marked “Atlas Powder | 


Company.” The clocks used in the machines 
were also of American make, and the pistols of a 
type common in America. 

FRANCE.—Prime. Minister Ferry informed the 


committee of the Chamber of Deputies to which | 


the Madagascar credits were referred, that nego- 
tiations with the Hovas had again been broken 
off, owing to the ill-will of the Malagasies. Gen. 
Miot is going to Madagascar under orders to oc- 
cupy several more points on the northwest coast, 
with the object of affirming the treaty rights of 
France. Reinforcements for the troops now in 
Madagascar will be sent from Reunion. 

A strike of coal-miners is in progress at Auzin, 
but a meeting of delegates from all the northern 


portion of France, held at St. Etienne on the 13th, | 
A reso- ; 


rejected a proposal for a general strike. 
lution expressing hope that the Government will 
not leave.the miners at the mercy of the compa- 
nies, but will introduce measures to revise the law 
and protect the workmen, was passed. The miners 
desire some such legal protection as exists in 
England, Germany and Belgium; as in the ap- 
pointment of inspectors, and other measures. Bel- 
gium established by law 47 years ago a mutual 
insurance system for workmen, contributions being 
‘ obligatory on both employers ana laborers, and 
the insurance banks being exempt from taxation, 
This is said to work favorably. 

The Government has forbidden the circulation 
in France of a new Anarchist journal published 
in Geneva. 


A Paris journal publishes the conditions of 


peace between France and China which the new 


In the Tyne ship-yards 10000 | 


REVIEW. 








Advices from Gen, Gordon on the 3oth, said 
that he had disarmed 350 mutinous Bashi Bazoyks 
(irregular troops) in his command, and detailed 
some skirmishing with the rebels about Khartoum 

Matters are becoming: daily more menacing neat 
Berber, the tribes between that place and Shen 

being in insurrection, and besieging Shendy, Qj 
| the 13th, communication with Berber from Cairo 
was said to be cut off, both by land and wate, 
Osman Digma, on the 13th, sent some of his fol. 
lowers to confer with Sheikh Morghani, an ally of 
‘the English, on the subject of an understandin 

with the Egyptian and British authorities ; but the 
iconference failed fo accomplish the object de. 
sired, owing to rumors that Khartoum had been 
| taken by the rebels. 

other offices, owing to discord with the English 
officials, and to the failure of the English Gov. 
|ernment to make in Parliament a distinct declara. 
tion of its future policy respecting Egypt. Other 
Egyptian officials also threatened to resign, The 
principal difficulty was with the English Under 
Secretary of the Interior, Clifford Lloyd. After 
several days, Sir Evelyn Baring succeeded in ar. 
ranging the matter, by a stricter limitation of 
Lloyd's functions, making him purely an Egyp. 
tian officia!, and Nubar Pasha retained his pos. 
tion, 

SouTH AMERICA.—It is reported from Paris 
that on the roth the Chilian Minister there re. 
ceived an official dispatch announcing the signa- 
ture of atreaty of peace between Chili and Bo. 
livia, by which the Bolivian territory occupied by 
Chilians is to remain under Chilian laws, and 
| trade between Chili and Bolivia is to be free, 

DomEsSTIC—ConGREss.—The Blair Educa- 
tional bill passed the Senate on the, roth, with 
amendments making the first year’s appropria- 
tion $7,000,000, the second $10,000,000, the third 
$15,000,000, then to diminish by $2,000,000 a year 
until the expiration of the eighth year, when it 
| shall cease; providing that equal opportunity of 
education be given to all children of the State; 
| that the money shall be used only for common 
| schools not sectarian ; and that no State shall re 
ceive the benefit of the act without an annual 
statement by its Governor to the Secretary of the 
‘Interior, of the attendance of the schools and th 





French Minister to Pekin is charged to offer.; Naval Appropriation bill. The House passed 


They stipulate that China shall accept a limited | bilis for a commission to mark a portion of the 


French protectorate over Tonquin, No demand boundary between Texas and the Indian Ter 


for indemnity is mentioned. The Marquis Tseng, 


the Chinese Ambassador to England and France, | lations to prevent collisions at sea; the Senatt 


‘tory ; for the adoption of the international regu 


has been summoned to Pekin to confer with the | bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to offe 


Supreme Council, He is expected to return to} a reward of $25,000 for relieving or learning the 


England, 


fate of the Greeley expedition; and a resolutiot 


ITALY.—The Government has announced that | declaring it unwise and inexpedient for the pres 
it has no intention of modifying the decision of!ent Congress to abolish or reduce the tax 0 


the Court of Cassation requiring the conversion 
of the real estate of the Propaganda College into 
This causes renewed solicitude at | 


The nuncios to the different foreign | A NEW COTTAGE BY THE § 


Italian rentes, 
the Vatican. 


courts have been directed to call attention to the | 


designs of the Italian Government. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Federal Council has di- 
rected the officials at Berne and Neuenburg to) ocean beach. Fine surf 
protect the members of the Salvation Army from 


outrage. 


| smrits distilled from grain. 





To let, completely furnished, will be ready 
occupancy Seventh mo, Ist, on Georgica Bay 
near East Hampton, Long Island, close to ™ 


| good, safe boating and sailing on the Bay. Cra! 
| bing and fishing. Good roads. No mosquite 


Ecypt.—A crisis occurred ‘last week in the | Particulars on application to 


civil administration. 


Nubar Pasha, the Prime 
Minister, offered his resignation of that and his 


| Wa. H. S. Woop, k 
37-2t} 56 Lafayette Place, New Yor 





expenditures. The Senate has also passed the 


and still-water bathing 
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ISAAC L. MILLER, 


Real Estate and Conveyancing. | 


Properties bought and sold, Money invested, | 
Rents collected, &c. 
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ERE ALL ODDS _ 


EST EQUIPPED 


No. '705 Walnut St., Phila. 
Refers by permission to CHARLES J. ALLEN, 
304 Arch St. 36-1y 
AGENTS (or the New, Illustra- 
ANTED fete ena EXICO 
by Frederick A. Ober. Complete, fascinating, standard. 


200 engravings and maps. Circulars FREE. Address, at 
once, W. H. THOMPSON,404 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


31-6 . 


SUMMER BOARDINC 


Forest Lake House, East Parsonsfield, Maine. 


Open from Sixth mo, Ist to Tenth mo, Ist 
Board from $8 to $13 per week, according to size 
and location of room. Friends specially desired. 
For circulars and other information address, 
36-7t CHARLES C. VARNEY. 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
Aneroid Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part1 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
Instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 
00 pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 








QUEEN &CO,, cuniSi%. 
35-18t 





MERSHON 


dent Shaking Grate 


EATER AND RANGE WORKS, 


The Russian Portable Heater, 


WITH THE 
MERSHON PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 


Descriptive Catalogues, containing the 
highest and most reliable testimonials, of 
furnished free. = 


N.W. Cor. Twelfth & Filbert Sts., 


Si8teow] PHILADELPHIA, | on 
irene inh oorereteramniicndensneell a 
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RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


CHICACO AND NORTH-WESTERN R. R. 
Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and 
Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all 
well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard, 
(Green Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn.; 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Freeport, Elgin, ckford, Ill., are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the pee of this road, are its DAY 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art and in- 

genuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 

which are models of comfort and elegance; its P LACE 

DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by 

any; and its widely celebrated 

NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 

the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. 

In short itis asserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED 
| ROAD IN THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West of 
Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and noted 
hunting and fishing grounds, are accessible by the various 
branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5000 miles of road and has over 
400 passenger conductors continually caring for its millions 
of patrons. 

Ask your ticket. agent for tickets via this route AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives 
first-class accomodations, than it does to go by the poorly 
equipped roads. 

‘or maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 
papers, or other information not obtainable at your local 
ticket office, write to the eow 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENRY LONGSTRETH, 738 Sansom St., Phila., 
has just received the memoir of Thomas 
Arnett, late of Waynesville, Ohio, price $2.50, on 
receipt of which the book will be forwarded by 
mail post-paid. 37-1 

















e child can rake it at all times. , 





| A continuous fire kept going all Winter. 





| No doors need to be open when raking. 





| Free from dust, smoke and gas, with 
powerful radiators attached. 





A great fuel, time and labor saver. 





Cheap, durable and economical. 





Any kind of fuel can be used to advantage. 





Brick Set Heaters of several sizes and kinds 
with the Mershon Patent Grates attached. 





Old Heaters altered to suit this Grate at 
reasonable prices. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Thousands are in use and giving entire 
satisfaction. 


ian Portable Heater. i nlncijacgnmuanaeanh cciapdeamaguiina cantare 


SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 


Work done prombtly and carefully. 





The continued patronage of Friends is respectfully solicited. 
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FRIENDS’ SHAWLS. 


We invite particular attention to our collection of Friends’ Shawls, which 
this season embraces every conceivable fabric, color and weight, among which 
will be found Shawls suitable for any occasion, time, place or temperature_ 
altogether comprising one of the largest and best stocks shown in this country, 


SPRING SHAWLS. SPRING SHAWLS. 
American Cloth, in several shades, twisted fringe . 

German Cloth, nice dark grays, crimped fringe .......... 
Scotch Melanges, dark and medium grays, twisted fringe 
English Crepe Chuddas, two styles, crimped fringe 

Single French Blanket Shawls, Oxford gray, twisted fringe 
Double ee. “ “ “ “ee “ “ 
Diagonal Ottoman, the warm Spring Shawl, crimped fringe 8.00 
Thibet Merino, different shades and qualities, 72 inches .. per square, $5.00 & 7.00 
Berlin Cloth, neat mixtures in several styles, zephyr fringe..... CRAIN © 6: baad da wae Rael 4.00 
Plain Silk Shawls for Plain Friends, white and colored, no fringe 12.00 
Several New Kinds Silk Shawls, with and without fringe . $12.50 18.00 
Rare Silk Chenille Shawls, several patterns 


SUMMER SHAWLS. SUMMER SHAWLS. 


WHITE and COLORED BEREGE, two yards wide per square of goods 8.0 
* a HERNANI, two yards wide “ ‘ 5.0 

SILVER GRAY SILK CHALLY (Chené effect), two yards wide “ 

GRAY TAMARTINE, silk and wool, two yards wide 

WHITE SILK CREPE 1% yards wide, delightful for Summer 

SILK GRENADINE, 1% yards wide, plain black and pretty gray shades 

CAMEL’S HAIR CHALLY SHAWLS, in different shades, narrow fringe 

WHITE and COLORED LLAMA DELAINE, fringe on two ends 


3.50 
LINEN GRENADINE SHAWLS, light gray mixtures, cool and nice for Summer. Come finished with fringe. 1.0 


Half Shawls in Crepe, Silk Grenadine, Berege, Camel’s Hair, &c., to any who desire them at just half 
the price of the full squares, 


FRIENDS’ BLACK SHAWLS. 


BLACK SILK SHAWLS, two styles, both with fringe 
“ ENGLISH CAMEL’'S HAIR, early 8 ring wear, crimped fringe 
“ FRENCH CHUDDAS, nice for a “Wrap” Shawl at the shore 
“  HERNANI, best quality, two yards wide, 44 Shawl, $3.00; Full square 
‘“ THIBET MERINO, square, $3.00 to $8.00; long, $7.00 to $14.00 ; fringe . 
“4 ENGLISH SEWING SILK SHAWLS, for ee or seaside piazza 
“ FLOSS SILK THREE-CORNERED SHAWLS 15.0 


This pretty netted Shawl is an elegant little wrap for a Summer's day, when the thermometer registers 90°, an 
a covering is wanted for street wear. 


In addition to the numerous Shawls already named, we also have many other kinds*for Friends who cannot use the 
above styles. There is the GRAY-BORDERED PAISLEY, which comes with both black and white centres. Prices of 
equare, $12.00 to $25.00; long, $20.00 to $40.00. Tiny Checks in Silk Shawls, $12.00 and $13.00. Handsome Persian 
Shawls of Silk and Wool, neat designs, all over alike, or centre pattern and border in olives, bronzes and grays. 
Prices, $10.00 to $18.00. SCOTCH and GERMAN WOOLS, in 44 and \-inch plaids, also plain centres with border. 
Price, $5.00 and $6.00. English and French Chuddas, with pretty silk borders $7.00 to $10.00. The Smallest 42d 
Green and Blue Plaids ever made; squares, $5.00 and $6.00; long, $10.00 and $11.00. Hair-line White and Black 
Ground 44-inch to 3-inch Plaids, $3.50. INDIA and FRENCH black centres, with narrow borders; elegant antique 
Indias in very subdued colors, from $75.00 to $150.00. Imitation Indias in very dark colors, $25.00 to $90.00. 


GENERAL HOUSEWEAR SHAWLS. 


This is a large field, and requires many kinds to suit every taste. The great favorite is SHETLAND. These 

come in all white, all black and pretty grays. For fine qualities where the designs are small, such as Friends like, 

rices are $4.00 and $5.00; other prices, $1.25 to $3.50. BERLIN ZEPHYR WOOL Shawls are also greatly used. 
hese are warmer than Shetland ; colors light, medium and dark grays, and all white. Price, $3.75. 

In handsomer Shawls there are very fine Shetland, thin and beautiful, both white and black, from $12.00to 
$20.00. REAL INDIA CHUDDAS, $10.00 to $40.00; colors white, drab and plain black ; and for the Friends’ daughters 
we have a most complete line of Chuddas in every shade of blue, red, rose, &c. 

* We have nice FRENCH CHUDDAS in re. white an‘ light and dark gray shades, $4.00 each. Also, 4 
magnificent assortment of CREAM CASHMERE WOOL Shawls, which are now so much used by everybody that we 


import a full line of qualities. Prices, $2.50 to $7.00. All the foregoing Shawls are of the usual 134 to 2 yards size, but 
there also come for the Friends who desire them— 


SMALL SHAWLS. 


Silk Cashmere, white & colored, 36-in. size. .$3.00 to $3.50 | Silk Shawls in cream white, all black, and small 
French Chudda, “ ie ss 1.25 checks, 45-in 
American Cloth, drab and gray hues, = 95 ee 
es ‘“ ‘ “ec Bt 
Scotch Cloth, gray, 40-in.... saceeaeean oidewne aa SHAWL BINDING. 
English Shetland, both white and gray, 50-in..... 1.50 13¢., 15¢., 18c., 25c. per yard. 
. = ff om “* 40-in.75c. & 1.00 Some colors and kinds, 5c. and 10c, per yard. 


In conclusion, we would say to every Friend, Come and see our Shawls. But if a personal visit is not possible, 
then write us, naming the season and-prices required, and we will send on approval for your selection at home. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





NOTE.—We take the liberty of remindin Friends that we have a stock of Dry Goods aggregating nearly4 
million of dollars, and that we will gladly send samples and Sho ing Guide to those unable to visit us in Bi 


Many will also be interested to know that the correct CAP GRENADINE, WASH BLONDE, SILK BLON 
FRENCH MUSLIN can always be obtained at our counters. [35-3t] C. & 
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